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STATEMENT 


TO  THE 


United  States  Coal  Commission 


BY 


Non-Union  Operators 

OF  SOUTHERN  WEST  VIRGINIA 


JANUARY   12,  1923 


J 


UiffinsD  States  Goal  Commbsion* 
WashinctWi  D*  C 

Gentlemen: 

These  operaton  of  West  Virgima  kave  no  proper  place  before  your 
board.  Our  own  labor  diffioilfieB  have  never  deprived  the  people  of  their 
coal:  rather  we  have  alwa}?*  supplied  die  nation  when  there  were  labor  dB»> 
tvrbanees  elseM^ere.  Our  mines  toe  not  over^evd«^ed;  instead  we  nuut 
oonstantlf  expaid  them  to  meet  the  demand  for  oar  eoaL  Oqr  business  is 
not  seascHoal;  im  the  contrary  we  have  the  central  west  throughout  the  year 
and  the  lake  trade  to  serve  in  samnier«  the  industries  of  the  East  and  New 
England  to  support  and  a  foreign  ecmimerce  to  sustam,  all  of  which  keeps  us 
eooistantly  engaged.  Our  prices,  as  a  whole,  have  created  no  scandal;  rather 
we  have  always  joined  hands  with  the  Government  in  ev^ry  effort  to  control 
the  whole  maiicet  in  the  interest  of  die  public.  And,  <hi  only  rare  occa- 
rions — and  then  due  to  outside  influences — have  owr  traaqKwtatiim  difficulties 
xmea  to  the  dignity  of  a  public  menace.  On  these  accounts  we  do  not  belong 
m  the  throng  whidi  crowds  your  ante  room  to  explain  their  misdeeds. 

And  yet,  we  men  of  West  Virginia  are  h^re.  You  have  drawn  us  in. 
The  public  will  imt  be  satisfied  unless  ^e  appear*  We  have  eoaBe»  therefore 
— ^and  gladly— to  say  this  one  thing  and  to  prove  it: 

West  Virginia's  difficulities  have  all  been  imported.  They  were  carried 
into  our  bcnxlers.  And  they  originate  in  the  fact  that  others  having  faU» 
vaio  a  quagmire  are  and  have  bem  trying  to  drag  us  in  with  them. 

That  this  VBtuj  be  aj^paienl,  we  reeite  our  aimple  sUNry  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

The  coal  bearing  part  of  southern  West  Virginia  is  eaOremely  mountain- 
ous and  rough — a  country  of  deep  and  narrow  mountain  gorges  which  afford 
the  only  low  level  routes  throimh  which  the  railroads  and  the  public  roads 
can  be  driven.  Only  three  practical  passageways  across  the  State  from 
the  seabcNurd  to  the  Ohio  River  valley  are  available;  Because  of  the  mountain 
peaks,  direct  rail  communication  between  the  north  and  south  porticma  is 
so  difficult  as  to  be  next  to  impossible.    There  is  little  level  ground. 

In  these  gorges,  the  coal  veins  outcrop.  Here  is  found  the  coal  of  the 
greatest  vasiety  and  of  the  best  ^lality  in  any  district  of  similar  siae  in  the 
world. 

At  tjbe  eastern  outlet  of  these  gorges  is  the  port  of  Norfolk,  the  gateway 
to  the  commerce  of  New  England  and  the  world.  At  the  western  end  of 
th(wn  Jtrrgrrs  begins  the  great  coal  consuming  district  of  the  Middle  West. 

The  people  in  both  directions  from  these  mines  have  come  to  depend 
upon  this  assortment  of  coaL  Three  great  railway  systems  were  built  on,  and 
sustained  by,  the  commerce  which  these  mines  create. 

,  the  miiies,  the  coonyuy  was  an 


almost  unbroken  forest;  practically  none  of  it  was,  or  is,  fit  for  agrieultaie. 
Towns  and  even  hamlets  were  small  and  few  because  there  was  nothing  to 
sustain  community  life.  The  tide  of  emigration,  seeking  the  fertile  plains 
to  the  west,  flowed  around  this  barren  mountain  section.  Those  who  eked  out 
an  existence  there  were  descendants,  generally  speaking,  of  the  trappers  and 
hunters  who  made  our  post-colonial  days  romantic  with  their  pioneer  spirit* 
With  the  advent  of  the  coal  operator  in  this  region  came  the  modem 
community  life.  Coal  mining  demands  labor  in  quantity.  N<Mie  being  ayait 
able,  the  operator  had  to  carry  his  woilanen  with  him.  Ho  had  to  provide 
for  them  all  the  creature  comforts— honses,  food,  dothing,  water  supply,  light, 
medical  attention,  sanitation,  and  later,  roads,  schinds,  churches,  xeeceation, 
and  amusement. 

The  uncertainties  oi  any  new  comm^^al  ventore  accompanied  these 
early  mining  op^adons.  In  addition,  the  pioneers  were  under  the  handicap 
oi  having  to  try  to  introduce  on  wiknown  coal  to  patnms  already  supplied* 
For  years  they  sUuggled  tar  exisirace.  The  operator  and  his  emph^ee 
ventined  together  into  this  field.  There  was  hope,  but  hardly  that  ^ler 
woidd  there  eetaUi^  a  permanent  himie.  Even  with  land  available,  few 
eared  to  make  investm^  in  hmnes*  ¥or  this  reason  the  residences  of 
tAsera  and  employees  aUlce  were  oimstnieted  by  the  mining  emnpanies  as 
paru  of  die  plants*   lliis  practice  remains. 

Under  these  conditiims,  the  railroads,  the  mimng  industry,  and  the  com^ 
mmities  grew  together. 

Of  the  gtoup  of  mines  hm  represented.  The  New  River  Coal  Field 
was  imt  deveh>ped*  Then  f oBowed  Pocahemtas  in  1880,  and  Ae  River, 
lliacker,  Logan  and  Winding  Gulf  fields  at  mudi  later  dates. 

The  «Ao8e  cmttact  inspired  by  a  comracm  ride  and  a  primitive  life  brou|^t 
naturalfy  an  intimiM  and  f riradly  tda^daoAap  between  ownm  and  employees 
such  as  wises  b^ween  captain  and  crew  of  a  diip  in  peril  from  a  st<Nm 
This  lelatimship  has  always  exisled,  exists  today,  and  will  oontmue  to  enst 
unless  ruptured-^  has  frequmlly  been  threatened— by  outside  iirfhieiices. 
Hany  ot  the  employees  of  fomet  days  are  the  employers  of  today;  relatimis 
entoted  into  m  these  fields  axe  endurti^ 

This  rditfumship  devekped  into  cMunnnity  acthm.  fnax  to  die  de- 
veknpnient  of  die  eod  mines,  sdiool  faciBties  were  of  die  most  primitive 
l^pe;  the  teasers  were  poorfy  fualified  and  poorly  paid,  while  the  school 
terms  lasted  but  two  or  three  mondis  a  year.  In  dieir  places  today,  are 
up-l«»4ite  sdioel  bnlUfings  vdiidi  omnpare  favorably  with  similar  insdtndoiis 
of  larger  towns.  The  teadhers  are  well  educated  and  well  trained;  in  most 
^ffmmmm  arc  graduatcs  of  normal  sdhools.  Th^  salaries  are  as  large 
as  timse  paid  in  many  chiea,  and  quite  frequM^  dieir  serviees  axe  lAtmned 
in  eompeddon  with  the  larger  communfries. 

Widi  the  detelapmem  ef  dds  cemmuni^  spirit  eame  fxefmmt  metftiiB^ 
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of  a  public,  semi-public,  and  social  nature,  for  the  promotion  of  the  common 
welfare.  All  communities  have  their  churches  around  which  center  many 
of  these  activities.  These  churches  were  erected  and  are  maintained  by 
joint  contributions  of  employers  and  employees. 

Again  the  same  community  spirit  inspired  modern  roads  built  with 
money  raised  by  bond  issues  directed  by  popular  vote.  So  large  a  proportion 
of  the  employees  own  their  automobiles,  that  finding  suitable  ground  for 
garages  is  difficult.  Their  children  are  carried  to  school  in  motor  busses 
i^perated  at  public  expense. 

In  additi«m  to  »ammmg  their  share  of  expense  for  community  develop- 
ment, each  coal  cmnpany  provides  competent  physicians  whose  services,  in- 
cluding medicines,  are  fnmisiied  the  employees  at  a  small  fixed  charge — 
usually  two  dollars  per  month  per  family.  Many  of  the  companies  provide 
at  their  own  exp«se,  without  any  charge  whatever  to  employees,  trained 
and  certified  nurses,  and  adequate  emergency  hospital  facilities  at  the  mines. 

House  rents  are  usualy  based  on  a  charge  of  two  dollars  per  room  per 
month.  Electric  power  and  lif^ts  are  furnished  at  prices  less  than  half  the 
rates  paid  in  cities.  Employees  are  permitted  to  use  all  the  coal  they  want 
for  mdinary  and  heating  purposes,  for  which  a  small  fijCed  charge  is  made, 
usually  about  one  dollar  per  month  per  family. 

These  items  entail  a  heavy  fixed  charge  upon  the  coal  companies  for 
idiich  the  <mly  oo«|»eusation  is  satisfied  and  contented  employees. 

The  necessities  frmi  the  beginning  have  demanded  that  the  companies 
wtftwif  in  stores.  In  diese  the  prices  of  food,  clothing  and  other  necessaries 
of  life  are  so  low  as  to  call  f«wdi  protests  and  criticism  from  independent 
stores  in  neighboriI^(  small  towns  and  to  induce  customers  from  the  larger 
towns  frequently  to  go  cMsidmdile  distrntees  to  patroniie  these  oompaay 
stores. 

AtHfi|«^  including  baseball,  football  and  othor  outdoiMr  ^rts,  play  an 
imp<wtant  part  ui  die  life  of  diese  cmmnnities.  Adiletie  gcounds  exuA  prae- 
tii^Jly  everywhere  and  local  and  intev-fdaiit  oontests  frequendy  occur.  Odier 
remation  f adfidea  mehide  m0fing  pLetnie  theaters  and  odier  indoor  enleac*- 
tainme&ts» 

We  have  gone  fully  into  diese  details,  not  to  boast  but  to  deplet  the 
^irit  which  has  grown  because  employers  and  employees  sustained  the  proper 
i^tioas  to  one  another.  We  have  had  from  die  begiimtng  die  qiirk  wUcb 
great  corporatimis  evrayiAeve  are  trymg  to  build  by  all  the  arts  of  modem 
welfare  work.  Because  of  it,  we  an^loym  and  »iployees  found,  togedmc^  « 
wilderness  and  caused  it  to  blossom  iatb  an  advaneed  community. 

Up  to  this  point,  we  have  shown  our  relations  among  oursdves.  We 
begin  here  to  show  what  onir  relations  have  be«  to  die  rest  ef  die  country 

— ^what  our  internal  accord  has  meant  to  die  national  community* 

I 

s 


hk  hear  natal  year,,  1863,  West  YvtpMum  he§m  to  eattttilKite  to  the  bil»» 
miiKNis  coal  needs  of  ^  nation.  She  piodaeed  that  year  4^%  of  liio  tfl«al 
natioMal  oonsomptira.  Hie  inofease  in  pcodiMtiMi  Aemtftcr  was  MtoraDy 
•hm,  owing  to  the  diflfenltiwi  mi  handle^  hereiohefofe  deseribed*  U  wm 
not  unto  the  eodl  fielda,  horelofoM  jountiMied,  begna  to  he  deveh^ed  that 
ha  pevonitage  of  production  nsuumalfy  ineveased.  Bnt  in  1889,  die  State 
piodneed  6^%  of  the  hitominoot  coal  of  the  eomtry,  and  1^  191Shadniade 
Bodi  progress  that  it  prodneed  17.4%  ot  the  nation's  coaL  1m  tosmages,  West 
Yi^inia  prodnoed  in  1863,  444^648  ttms;  in  1889,  19,SS8^  tons;  in  ]l»l^ 
77484,069  t«Hi8;  and  in  1918,  89,935,839  tons. 

Beginning  shortly  after  the  Civil  War  and  down  to  1915,  with  eertdn 
temporary  exe^tionB,  die  average  pme  of  West  l^bripatia  ooal  seMona,  if  evor^ 
varied  mote  than  25%.  Iliat  is  to  say,  frmi  the  time  when  West  Viri^nia 
ooal  first  entered  the  market  m^  the  Great  War  in  Europe,  ftieto^imi  in  the 
ipeiee  of  dds  eoal  was  small  and  nnin^Mrtai^ 

Whra  in  1916,  it  became  evidmt  that  this  country  would  beoorae  in- 
volved in  the  Great  War-^  year  previously  it  had  become  involved  in  it  in 
an  ecmiomie  way— bilnminoas  coal  became  ot  the  first  importanee.  By  rea^ 
son  of  the  excessive  demand  f «nr  it  by  the  mannfactnrecs  who  were  stmggU^ 
to  fin  war  cKrders  frmn  Europe,  as  weQ  as  America,  and  by  reasmi  of  dto 
growing  shortage  of  railroad  transportation  and  the  inabilily  of  die  earriets 
to  pmdiase  equipment  for  prmnpt  diffivery,  all  the  coal  whi^  was  needed 
eoold  not  be  si^plied.  llierefore  the  price  was  forced,  by  urgent  bnym, 
to  unheard  of  hei^its. 

Our  eonutry^B  entiy  into  the  Great  War  in  1917  broo^t  the  coal  industry 
under  Government  oontioL  Widi  it  came  the  incessant  demand  from  the 
United  Mine  Woihers  of  America  for  increased  wage  scales.  The  granting 
of  these  demands;  the  increased  wages  cmieeded  to  other  unioas  by  mann* 
faeturers  who  furnish  the  materials  used  at  the  mines;  the  omseqnent  iu* 
crease  in  railroad  rates;  and  the  inCTeases  in  vessel  rates,  so  increased  the 
prices  of  ooal  that  our  Ammcan  customers  were^  and  have  been,  compelled 
to  pay  from  two  to  diree  times  die  former  price  for  coaL  They  cannot 
adbntand  Nor  wfll  they  be  satisfied  nntfl  prices  are  d^bted,  not  only 
on  ooal  at  the  mines,  but  of  the  rnlroad  rates,  and  all  other  distribution 
diarges  accruing  between  the  mhie  price  and  the  consumer's  door. 

Delatim  did  tt«t  in  promptly  on  Armistice  Day,  November  11,  1918.  It 
became  apparent  to  buyers  early  in  1919.  Hie  downward  trend  was  halted 
diaipty  in  the  fall  of  1919  when  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America- 
demanding  an  increase  rather  thm  a  decrease  in  wages — called  a  general 
sbrike,  widdi  tStm  m  weeks  again  inareased  die  price  of  coal.  Dr.  Garfield, 
dhen  United  States  Fud  Administrator,  insisted  that  the  United  Mine 
Worioefa  Union  modify  ite  demands.  It  refused.  And  it  siMsoeeded  in 
soenrii^s  a  snbstanthd  ini»ome  ^foetive  Wofombcr  1,  1919.   U  won  a  mSl 
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greater  inaiaflse^  JUgust  16,  1920,  through  the  United  States  Bitnminnna 
Goal  GonumMQAiiWainted  by  the  f  resident. 

^aee  restored,  afiser  the  1919  sirikoi  dbe  hnr  of  mpply  and  demand 
iM^an  to  reassert  itsdf  in  1920*  Hie  tendency  toward  lower  prices  was 
duin-lsved.  The  ondaw  sttike  of  the  railwajw  came  m  AprU.  Terminal 
oongesdons  and  a  stoppage  of  coal  nmvmnent  resulted.  PoUic  officials 
mA  the  new^iMipeffs  beiMnio  dfaomod  and  ineifed  panfas  among  the  people. 
And,  at  dbe  eritieal  time^  Enn^  to  save  itsi^  from  Bdbhotism  whieh  was 
sweeping  into  western  Enrope  from  Bnsria,  vdmre  it  was  finding  a  ready 
footh<dd  because  the  f acU»nes  were  idle  f  t<mt  lack  of  ooal  began  to  plead 
widi  American  producers  for  eoaL  We  did  not  have  the  eoal  to  spare,  but 
on  public  dBmals  were  oonvineed  that  the  peace  of  the  world  depended 
v^on  onr  getting  coal  to  Europe,  and  we  did  it.  At  this  critical  time,  the 
gfty^lfilwig  nudAemen,  at  hmne  and  abroad,  descended  upon  this 
distresring  dtnation  and  created  panie  and  pilees  whkh  have  shmied  the 
industry* 

This  wild  diNnand  began  to  slaekmi  in  Novmnber,  1920.  Early  in  1921, 
it  had  ^Etixely  passed,  llnm,  again,  1^  im^aUe  law  of  su^ly  and  de- 
mand commenced  to  wori^.  Again,  d^tttion  started.  And,  for  the  first 
thne  since  1916,  prices  w«mt  badk  to  low  hsvds,  and  ht  many  histaneea 
greatly  below  the  IdMn  eost  of  prodnetion. 

Again  the  United  Mine  Wotims  of  America,  nnaltorably  opposed  to 
doing  its  share  in  this  defiation,  called  a  strfte  effective  April  1,  1922,  with 
the  result  known  to  all. 

After  the  nation-wide  strike  of  1922,  was  called  and  after  it  became 
apparent  that  a  runaway  market  was  inevitable.  Secretary  Hoover  appealed  to 
the  non-union  operators,  on  May  15,  1922,  to  increase  production  to  the  niter- 
most  and  voluntarily  to  keep  the  price  of  coal  on  a  fair  basis.  Sevi^al  con- 
ferences were  held  at  Washington  at  all  of  which  the  non-union  operatoca 
showed  a  willing  inclination  and  intention  to  comply  with  the  request  as 
made.  What  was  know  as  "fair  prices"  were  established  at  Bfr.  Hoover's 
request,  and  were  approved  by  him.  These  prices  were  generally  maintained 
and  adhered  to — by  the  smokeless  operators  so  thoroughly  as  to  reoeivo 
the  hearty  commendation  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Notwithstanding 
these  facts,  a  distinguished  United  States  Senator,  on  the  Bxwr  of  Ae  S«ate» 
made  a  severe  attack  on  the  coal  industry,  accusing  those  engaged  in  it 
of  profiteering.  In  response  to  that  attack  and  in  respmse  to  a  letter,  Mr. 
Hoover,  on  August  18,  1922,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Honorable  William 
E.  Borah  setting  forth  the  facts  as  to  the  fixing  of  the  prices  of  coaL  In 
that  letter  he  states: 

"Through  these  arrangements  approximately  70%  of  the  coal  is 

moving  today  from  the  mines  on  a  fair  price  basis."    •    *    *  1 
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cndoie  for  cmample  m  ttaUiBMiit  Ammg  the  eond  m3d  nadm  die 
fair  jj^riee  in  Ae  SmolEeleM  fields,  ae  eooqpaied  widi  pioilMr  eoal 
fran  dMee  cBstviela.''  Hun  ■tatenwrn  k  m  feO«m: 

SHIPMENTS  FROM  POCAHONTAS  FIELD, 

.  West  Yirgniia,  ABtmog  entiie  pxodhict  and  anonm  theieoC  sold . 
during  June,  Joljr  and  to  Angnst  fltteenth,  at  ar  Mom  and'  atooe 

June — At  and  below  fair  price.    ■..1,981,776  tons 

July — At  and  below  fair  price  z  1,225,930  ** 

Over  fair  prices  .'_   50,370  ** 

To  August  15th — At  and  below  fair  price   708,215  ** 

Over  fair  price   25,185  ** 

Frenimt  HardiDg  made  llie  ooal  aitnirtUMi,  in  eonnecdcm  with  the 
strike  of  1922,  the  subjeet  <rf  a  message  to  Ckmgress  on  August  18,  1922. 
After  discussing  the  Tarious  ^orts  made  to  settle  the  strike  and  their 
failure  by  teason  of  the  defiwoe  hj  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
of  all  s«se  of  oUagation  to  the  pnUie  «id  to  the  Goveinment,  Ao 
Pcesidait  says: 

TAe  simple  bui  sigidfiemu  mak  teas  rmoeAd  thai,  except  far 
gmeh  coal  as  comes  from  the  diMinct$  worked  by  ike  wm-crgnuMed 
miners,  the  country  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  United  Mime  Worhen^ 

We  have  now  shown  our  relations  and  their  fruits.  We  have  pro- 
duced coal  in  season  and  out  of  season.  We  have  received  modest  prices 
except  when  a  world  upheaval  created  conditions  beyond  our  control.  Our 
record  is  that  as  soon  as  an  abnormal  situation  disappeared,  the  normal 
tendency  asserted  itself  and  prices  declined.  We  now  come  to  a  new  set 
of  conditions  which  were  imposed  upon  us  from  without — and  for  rea- 
sons which  we  will  recite. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  coal  industry  in  West  Virginia,  it  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  operators  to  conduct  the  business  on  a  non-union 
basis.  This  policy  on  the  part  of  the  operators  is  shared  by  a  great 
number,  if  not  all,  of  their  employes,  many  of  whom  frankly  state 
they  will  not  work  under  the  union;  they  will  abandon  mining  rather 
than  do  so,  and  will  seek  other  occupations.  Notwithstanding  the  legal 
right  of  the  operator  and  the  miner  to  agree  upon  terms  of  employment 
satisfactory  to  themselves,  we  have,  for  a  generation,  been  interfered  with 
almost  without  cessation  in  every  way  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  could  devise  to  accomplish  the  conquest  of  our  State.  They  have 
employed  all  means  from  noisy  oratory  and  false  representations  in  private 
and  in  public,  to  leading  armed  groups,  numbering  many  thousands  of  men. 
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aetoss  the  State  in  open  defiance  of  the  State  and  Nation.  Let  us  give 
yon  a  brief  *^Tt^i"*^  of  the  history  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America's 
eosispirai^  to  eonqner  West  Virginia  and  its  oonseqa^ces. 

Urn  ff*t«ffl  eon^ixavf  had  its  wigin  in  a  contract  entered  into  at  a 
|(^ait  conference  between  the  miners  and  operators  of  the  Central  Com- 
petitive Field  in  Chicago,  January  17-28,  1898.  From  that  oontxaet  wo 
qoolo  dm  eiiM^  danae  which  is  m  foUorn: 

"THAT  THE*  UNITED  MINE  WORKERS  ORGANIZATION,  A 
PARTY  to  THIS  CONTRACT,  DO  HEREBY  FURTHER  AGREE 
TO  AFFORD  ALL  POSSIBLE  PROTECTION  TO  THE  TRADE 
AND  THE  OTHER  PARTIES  HERETO  AGAINST  ANY  UNFAIR 
COMPETITION  RESULTING  FROM  THE  FAILURE  TO  MAIN- 
TAIN SCALE  RATES.'' 

(See  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Edoeation  «nd  Lah(»,  United 

States  Senate,  S-RES.  80,  Pa^ 

The  tnie  meaning  of  die  ehmse  jnst  qooted,  as  nndentxiod.  by  the 
parties  dieveto,  ajn^ean  in  the  msBtttm  of  die  Tarious  joint  eonfecesma 
held  wttjtx  that  time,  from  yAAA  we  ^hm  only  thsoe  eneevpts  out  of  manj 
nAiUk  mi^  be  ghren. 

At  the  eonfeienee  held  in  Pittsburgh,  January  18,  1899,  John  Mitchell, 
National  Pkeodeo^  of  dm  Unked  Ifine  WmEhem  of  America,  said: 

-I  WANT  TO  SAY  TO  THE  OPERATORS  THAT  AN  EFFORT 
HAS  REEN  MADE  IN  THE  PAST  YEAR  TO  CURTAIL  THE 
WEST  VIRGINIA  COAL  RY  PREVENTING  ITS  SALE  ON  THE 
^  AR  i4T«** 

(See  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Lite,  United 

Sutes  Senate,  S-RES,  80,  page  39S.) 

At  the  same  meeting,  Mr.  Ratchford,  whose  toem  of  ofiee  as  Pitaidant 
of  that  organization  had  just  expired,  said: 

«I  WANT  TO  iMI  A  PROPOSITION  HERE-THAT  THE 
INTEREST  OF  THE  WEST  VIRGINIA  MINERS,  HY  REASON  OF 
THE  EFFORTS  OF  OUR  ORGANIZATION,  HAVE  REEN  HAM- 
PERED  AND  EVJURED  MORE  IN  THE  PAST  YEAR  THAN  IN 
ANY  YEAR  SINCE  THEY  HAVE  REEN  OPERATING  IN  THE 
STATE  OF  WEST  VrnGINIA." 

(See  Minutes  of  Joint  Omferenee  of  January  17-24,  1»».) 
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At  the  Joint  Conference  o(  1902  Jahn  Mkehell,  then  Piendent  «C 
M^MOMtion,  fuxthev  said: 


"WE  WANT  THE  CHECK-OFF  SYSTEM  FOR  SEVERAL  REA- 
SONS; FIRST,  *  •  •  BECAUSE  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  OP- 
ERATORS COME  HERE  THIS  YEAR  AND  RAISE  CAIN  WITH 
THE  MINERS,  B£CAUS£  TH£¥  DO  N&T  OAGADOSE  WEST 
VIRGINIA." 

(See  Hearings  before  the  Conunittoe  em  EdneatliMi  and  Labor,  Dieted 
States  Senate,  S^RES.  80,  page  d99.) 

Tim  **eonspmi!cy^  of  1896  was  refened  to  at  practically  every  joint 
eoDferesiee  from  that  year  fonratd,  aa  the  miaatefl  of  said  einiferraiees  wiU 
flhovr.  It  has  hem  set  up  and  proven  in  mun^raiis  soits  in  T«rious  eoorto  of 
die  eoantry«  It  has  never  hem  denied  and  the  courts  have  nBif<»mIy  h^ 
it  to  eodst  aaid  tint  it  ivas  onlavrfoL 

That  it  lias  cimthnied  to  the  present  is  daoWn  by  tlie  statenMsot  made  by 
Mr.  Fred  «Mooiiey,  Secretary  and  Treasorer  of  INstriet  No.  17,  United  Mine 
Wodcevs  of  Ammea,  and  pubHshed  the  Vt^ed  Mine  Wcrkm  JmtnuA  of 
Iteeemher  X,  1920,  fnm  wiiidi  the  foHowing  quotation  is  tdken: 

> 

•TOR  TBI  STRUGGLE  IN  MINGO  COUNTY  IS  AN  ECONOMIC 
ONE  •  •  •  IN  FACT  IT  IS  THE  CONTINUANCE  OF  A 
STRUG<^  BEGUN  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA  SOME  TWENTY- 
THREE  YEARS  AGO  AND  EXTENDING  THROUGHOUT  THIS 
PERIOD.** 

The  struggle  to  which  he  refers  is  of  course  the  struggle  to  unionize  the 
coal  miners  of  West  Virginia  which  the  United  Min<^  Workers  of  America 
had  promised  the  operators  and  miners  of  the  Central  Competitive  Field 
to  do,  in  order  to  raise  the  cost  of  production  of  coal  in  West  Virginia  to 
such  a  point  that  it  could  not  compete  with  the  coal  produced  in  the  Central 
Competitive  territory.  This  was  a  part  of  the  consideration  for  the  joint 
wage  scale  and  the  check-off  which  had  been  granted  to  the  organization 
by  the  operators  of  the  Central  Competitive  Field, 

A  further  effect  of  the  joint  agreements  in  the  Central  Competitive 
Field  has  been  to  fix  the  wages  of  coal  miners  throughout  the  United  States 
wherever  the  union  exists  and  has  control,  because  wages  elsewhere  have 
been  fixed  by  the  union  with  relation  to  the  wages  in  the  Central  Competitive 
Field.  This  control  of  mine  labor  by  one  organization  has  materially  af- 
fected the  selling  price  of  bituminous  coal  everywhere. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  is  frankly  and  fully  committed 
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to  the  theory  of  a  mmopoly  of  mine  labor  in  all  the  coal  mines  in  the  United 
States  and  has  never  omitted  any  act,  lawful  or  unlawful,  within  iu  power  to. 
hcing  abcmt  that  aitnation. 

So  tremendons  and  menacing  is  its  power,  by  reason  of  the  very  large 
percentage  of  coal  mines  in  the  United  States  it  now  dominates,  that  when  it 
arbitrarily  calls  a  strike,  as  it  did  in  1919  and  again  in  1922,  approximately 
60%  of  the  coal  production  of  the  country  stops  instantly  and  nothing  except 
the  production  of  coal  in  the  non-onion  fields  has  saved  the  country  from 
national  calamities. 

This  enormous  and  widespread  curtailment  in  production  naturally  and 
inevitably  results  in  unduly  high  prices  to  the  consumer,  for  the  coal  being 
produced,  because  consumers  become  panic  stricken  and  bid  against  each  other 
for  the  available  supply.  This  reduced  production  and  the  panic  of  the 
buyers  are  not  the  only  things  that  then  contributed  to  the  high  price  of 
coal,  for  the  union,  in  order  to  increase  the  chances  of  making  the  strike  a 
success,  directed  every  possible  effort  and  attack  against  the  non-union  fields 
to  hamper  and  reduce  their  production,  which  efforts  and  attacks  had  to 
be  resisted,  including  protection  of  the  rights  of  non-union  men  to  work — 
an  expense  which  increased  greatly  the  cost  of  production  in  the  non-union 
fields.  It  may  fairly  be  said  that  except  as  to  the  unusual  situations  hereto- 
fore referred  to,  the  high  prices  of  coal  during  recent  years  have  been  the 
direct  result  of  the  actions  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  in  call- 
ing nation-wide  strikes,  such  strikes  being  made  possible  by  its  absolute 
control  of  mine  labor  in  such  a  large  part  of  the  country. 

Not  only  does  it  aim  at  the  absolute  control  of  all  mine  labor  in  the 
United  States,  but  it  has  further  declared  its  intention  to  secure  a  world- 
wide control.  In  line  with  this  object,  this  organization  made  efforts  during 
the  past  summer  to  influence  British  coal  miners  to  prevent  the  shipment 
of  any  British  coal  to  the  United  States  while  this  organization  was  on  strike. 

The  history  of  the  efforts  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  organization  to 
organize  West  Virginia  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  crimes  against  persons 
and  property  without  any  parallel,  certainly  in  the  United  States.  Short 
reference  will  be  given  to  some  of  the  outstanding  acts  of  violence. 

In  1912  the  Union  made  a  determined  effort  to  organize  the  Kanawha 
Field.  Trouble  first  broke  out  on  Paint  Creek  and  then  spread  to  Cabin 
Creek  and  New  River,  both  being  non-union  fields.  Martial  law  was  declared 
on  September  2,  1912,  and  the  whole  of  the  State's  militia  was  stationed  on 
the  two  creeks  mentioned.  This  trouble  was  made  the  subject  of  a  very 
exhaustive  investigation  by  a  committee  of  the  United  States  Senate.  The 
whole  issue  was  whether  or  not  the  union  would  be  recognized  by  the  oper- 
ators. The  trouble  continued  for  more  than  a  year,  during  which  time  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  violence  of  all  kinds,  including  the  shooting  up  of  mines 
by  members  of  the  union. 
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On  November  16,  1917,  members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  on  strike  shot  up  the  town  of  Glen  White,  West  Virginia,  under 
a  well-devised  and  well-carried-out  plan,  preceded  by  the  purchase  of  high- 
power  rifles  for  that  purpose.  Six  of  these  men  were  tried  and  convicted 
of  attempt  to  commit  murder  in  the  first  degree,  including  Toney  Stafford, 
international  organizer  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  Ed. 
Snyder,  President  of  Glen  While  Local  of  that  organization,  each  of  whom 
was  sentenced  to  five  years  in  the  State  penitentiary,  the  other  four  pleading 
guilty  and  receiving  one  year  sentences.  Three  of  them  were  ordered  de- 
ported by  the  United  States  Government  on  account  of  their  being  unde- 
sirable aliens.  Four  others  were  not  prosecuted  because  they  turned  State's 
evidence  and  it  was  upon  their  testimony  chiefly  that  the  above  convictions 
were  had.  One  of  the  men  implicated  was  never  apprehended.  It  will  be 
observed  that  this  shooting  up  of  the  town  of  Glen  White  occurred  during 
the  war,  when  all  patriotic  citizens  were  straining  every  nerve  and  energy 
to  supply  the  fuel  needs  of  the  country,  and  had  for  its  direct  object  the 
stopping  of  production  of  the  mine  situated  there,  notwithstanding  that  a 
representative  of  the  Federal  Government  had  made  an  investigation  and 
had  decided  that  the  miners  were  wrong  in  their  contention. 

Perhaps  the  most  consistent,  persistent  and  typical  example  of  the 
length  to  which  this  organization  will  go  to  accomplish  its  purpose,  is  that 
of  Willis  Branch  in  Fayette  County,  West  Virginia,  The  original  diff'erence 
involved  six  or  eight  coal  companies  and  was  confined  to  one  issue,  namely, 
the  refusal  of  the  companies  to  enforce  the  closed  union  shop  (by  refusing 
work  to  applicants  not  members  of  the  union)  and  the  check-off,  having  agreed 
to  the  union  wage  scale  and  all  other  conditions  imposed  by  the  union. 
The  village  of  Willis  Branch  and  the  mine  situated  there  seemed  to  have 
been  selected  for  the  violence,  to  be  here  described,  by  reason  of  the  local 
situation,  being  in  a  very  isolated  position — a  village  in  a  narrow  valley  sur- 
rounded by  mountains,  from  the  tops  of  which  the  village  was  within  rifle 
range.  Beginning  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  1919  and  ending  in 
the  early  part  of  the  summer  of  1921,  this  village  and  mine  were  subjected  to 
a  series  of  attacks  by  rifle  fire,  and  the  burning  and  dynamiting  of  buildings. 
The  rifle  fire  from  the  mountains  recurred  at  frequent  intervals  during  the 
whole  of  the  period  mentioned,  as  many  as  one  thousand  shots  being  fired  in 
single  instances.  The  hoist  house  near  the  mine  was  broken  into  and  the 
machinery  destroyed,  putting  the  mine  out  of  business  for  several  months. 
About  the  time  it  was  i^aired  and  the  mine  ready  to  start  up  again  the  head 
bouse  was  bnnied  down,  again  putting  the  mine  out  of  business.  Finally, 
an  the  22d  of  May,  1921,  the  tipple  was  saturated  with  gasoline  or  kerosene, 
set  on  fire  and  destroyed,  together  with  many  railroad  cars  belonging  to  the 
Virginian  Raiboad  Company  and  mudi  trestlework,  raiboad  ties,  etc.,  from 
wbieb  damage  the  company  has  never  recovered.   The  superintradent's  house 
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was  dynamited.  The  poles  on  widdi  the  power  lines  wnee  strung  were  eat 
Anvn.  Tkm  bcmi  home  «t  tiie  mine  was  bmned.  The  power  luNi0e»  e  atane 
building,  was  blown  up. 

For  tbese.  Willis  Brandt  entn^es,  Waiux  Ranune^  Secr^ary  of  tiie 
Loeal  Union  of  tbe  United  Mine  Wotkem  of  Ameriea,  was  tried,  eanvieted 
and  sent  to  the  penitentiary  f<Nr  six  years.  Gecnrge  Banet,  International 
Organiaer  of  Ae  United  IBne  Ww^m  of  America,  was  tried  mad  eonvieted, 
tiUat  he  pioenzed  a  dumge  of  vemie,  and  sent  to  die  penitenti«y  for  m 
years,  wb«te  he  mm  is.  John  Kidd,  Lee  Donald,  and  Qarenee  Donald 
mtxm  also  convicted  and  sratenced  to  tihe  penitentiary*  A  laige  nnmks  of 
other  aauanbeft  of  tike  cwfanisatian  have  been  hidieled,  but  have  not  yet  been 
tried*  indnding  Lawrcnoe  Dwyw  (odusvwise  known  as  *¥egiar**  Dwyer), 
Inftmialional  Ezecntive  Board  monber;  James  ^fanote,  who  was  Pxesidaal  of 
District  29  (ha  «diich  WilUs  Brandt  is  loeated)  during  a  part  of  die 
time  mentioned;  John  Spronse»  who  was  also  Flmident  of  District  29 
daring  a  part  of  this  time;  ttid  Ftmek  Williams,  m  member  of  the 
Dislrict  Board  o(  Distri^  29.  Along  wtib  diem  were  indieted 
George  Lafferty  and  Tom  Lewis,  alias  Tom  Canadian,  who  were  not 
menibcm  of  the  United  Mine  Wtnicers  of  Ammca,  bat  vdm  were  dei^pevale 
diaracters  nsed  by  the  Unked  Mine  WoAm  of  America  in  mabing  these 
attadcs,  and  their  families  partie^aled  m  the  rdief  find  provided  by  dw 
above  onion  fw  families  of  thdr  membera. 

Anodicr  man  deserving  spedal  mention  for  his  activities  in  eonneetMm 
widi  the  inilis  Branch  violence,  is  David  Sobb,  stated,  in  numerous  written 
confessions  of  menibm  of  the  union  who  participated  in  said  violmoe,  to 
have  acted  as  finandal  agent  of  the  Union  in  supplying  guns  and  anuniml- 
tion.  He  aftNwar^  participated  in  the  Mingo  violence  in  the  same  capacity, 
ffis  history  is  said  to  take  him  hack  to  the  Gorenado  Goal  GompttBy  destme- 
tion  and  to  the  Colorado  strike. 

The  union  also  made  an  ^ort  to  mganise  the  minm  in  Mingo  County, 
West  Virginia,  and  the  means  they  adopted  were  to  make  night  and  day 
nttadu  on  the  mining  camps  and  tipples  by  shooting  into  them  and  at  the 
miners,  who  remained  at  work,  with  high-power  rifles  and  guns  of  every 
descriptiim.  Several  tipples  were  dynamited  or  burned  and  a  great  deal 
of  property  was  nltimatdy  destroyed,  and  twenty-eight  lives  lost.  Here 
again  the  mily  issue  was  recognition  of  the  union  by  the  operators. 

The  armed  mardi  on  Logan  County  in  1921  was  an  effort  to  intimidate 
die  non-union  miners  of  Logan  County  and  to  forcibly  organise  them.  Hiis 
march  was  the  most  pretenthmB  effort  to  foree  unionization  on  non-union  men 
that  has  yet  been  made.  The  marchers,  estinuUed  to  be  10,000  in  number, 
fully  amed  and  equipped  with  aU  the  arms,  ammunition  and  supplies  neces- 
sary  to  fit  out  an  army,  started  in  Kanawha  County  in  the  unionized  fields, 
md  maidied  thenoe  fifty  miles,  or  more,  across  the  country,  commandeering 
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mam^  «appli«  and  trauw  en  route.  Hiey  weM  met  <m  Uie  Imdev  of 
Logan  County  by  the  imHuuon  mnms  other  Mq^porters  e{  ,hiw  anil 
oirder  and  thdr  nuu^  was  stopped.  The  Federal  GorenuBOQl  aoeti  rfiar  .dMit 
aent  United  States  soldiers  to  —aitrtMi  ]anr  «ttd  order  and  marching 
■uneta  finaUy  wrae  sent  home. 

Your  CommissiOTi  is  oonaidenng  the  industry  as  a  tdude.  Fran  <^ben» 
yo«  have  veeemd  a  recitation  of  their  steatssns.  From  us,  yon  hm  re- 
eeivod  an  coq^on^on  of  our  own  ease.  Spesling  now  as  pwt  of  die  whole 
uidnstry,  wa  bdknw  you  will  find  all  4q|Mralei«  and  all  Buners  n  substantial 
agreement  on  the  f<dIowing  faets: 

The  shcMage  of  eoal  in  no  period  is,  or  has  been,  due  to  lack  of 
capacity  in  the  manes  to  produce  eoal;  no  <«e  ean  seriously  eontend  that 
this  is  the  case.  There  were  in  1910,  aeerading  to  Geologieal  Survey  figures, 
5,818  ndnes  in  the  United  States,  and  hi  1920,  on  the  same  anthority,  14,766 
— an  increase  in  Ae  decade  of  154%.  During  the  same  period  and  on  die 
same  anthority,  the  proAEicticm  of  eoal  in  the  country  in  1910  was  416,000,000 
tons  and  in  1920  was  SM,000,000  tMis— att  increase  of  only  37%.  We  iMA 
that  production  and  eonsomption  are  snfimntly  dose  to  ime  anothm  for 
figures  to  he  irtttrdtangeahlo  for  present  purposes*  The  disparity  Aown 
above  between  the  87%  increase  in  eMUumption  and  the  154%  increase  in 
Ae  number  of  producing  mfaies  is,  in  o«nr  opinion,  a  con^ete  answer  to 
any  suggestimi  that  die  mine  eapa«»ty  ie  insnSelettl. 

If  die  supply  of  coal  is  ittsufident,  after  this  show  of  capacity,  the  cause 
mnst  be  son||it  in  some  other  directiim.  To  assist  you  in  that  direction  We 
recite: 

Our  mines,  today,  are  running  at  less  than  50%  capacity.  This  is  due 
solely  to  a  lack  of  transportation.  We  cannot  supply  our  market  if  the  rail- 
roads cannot  carry  more  than  half  of  what  we  can  produce. 

As  we  have  shown,  every  period  of  shortage — except  that  caused  by  the 
war  demand — has  been  preceded  by  a  strike  of  the  union  miners. 

This  leads  us  to  sngpati  Stripped  of  all  non  essfpiti  the  two  910a- 
tions  before  you  are: 

(1)  How  can  the  periodical  interruptions  of  coal  production  be 
stopped? 

(2)  How  can  the  wild  fluctuations  of  oosl  prices  be  brought  to  an 
end? 

Answering  these  questiras  categorically,  the  interruptions  of  produedon 
ean  be  stopped  if  you  can  arrange  to  prereat,  frnver,  die  ludim  fmn  edDiflg 
a  nati<m-wide  rtr&e.  Jn  this  connexion  your  particQlar  attenthm  is  ei^Stfd 
to  the  vital  diktihetiim  in  the  prindj^les  htfvdved  between'  a  '^ed^  aild "a 
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"nationaP  strike.  In  a  **local'*  strike  the  effects  are  confined  to  the  em- 
ployers and  employees  direcdy  eonomied  in  a  pmeoal  or  loeal  issne; 
idiereas  in  a  ^'national**  strike  die  issues  are  political  rather  dian  '>*^«">i'^8«r 
in  character,  and  bring  suffering,  loss  and  disaster  to  the  general  public 

The  price  fluctuad<ms  will  disai^ear  if,  and  idten,  the  great  strftes 
cease  and  when  the  railways  can  carry  our  eoal  to  "mtiipt. 

Your  Gnnmiasiim  represrats  the  whole  people  of  die  United  States.  If 
you  fed  that  the  consumers  should  continue  to  pay  present — or  higlier — 
IHdees  iw  coal,  the  miners*  union  diould  be  «DMMiaraged  1^  new  ronnnssiont 
K  you  feel  that  the  pe^le  are  paying  prices  fdiich  are  too  hi^  an  effectiTe 
cnrh  should  he  irat  its  activities— by  removhig  emqptiotts  to  die  anti* 

eonspira^  laws,  and  by  protecting  all  Anmiean  dtia«Bs  in  thm  r^it  to 
WMk  unuM^ested  under  sodi  conditions  as  they  elect. 

Respectfully, 

Smokbum  Coal  Okbatobs  Assoguiion  w  Wmn  VnoMU, 

Pocahontas  Opbkatous  Association, 

New  Rim  Assocution, 

WiNMNC  GwLF  Coal  Omuxms  Assocution, 

Tuc  RiVBB  Coal  OrauToas  AssociATiON, 

LocAN  Coal  OnouToas  Association, 

Onmkwm  Amoamm  or  WnxunBim  Fmji, 

By  Wm.  D.  Ord, 

Chairnuuij  Joint  Committee. 

Bluefield,  W,  Va., 

P.  O.  Drawer  868. 


